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This number on Guidance is the second of three numbers of 
the current volume to be planned around a theme. The December 
number was on Sex Education and the April number will be de- 
voted to Action Research, a progress report of the Cooperative 
Project in School Improvement and Leadership Development of 
the School of Education, University of North Carolina. 

Guidance in Action presents on-going and developing problems, 
techniques, and activities. Every attempt has been made to avoid 
obvious but ubiquitous topics such as What Is Guidance, Extra- 
curricular Activities as Guidance, A Minimum Guidance Program, 
etc., and to stress activities rather than theories or administrative 
mechanics. Obviously, space and time limitations have made some 
selection necessary and certain omissions inevitable. 

Especial thanks go to Dr. Richard Beard for his help in plan- 
ning the major portions of the number and for contacting most of 


the generous contributors. 
—jJ. T. H. 
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The Teacher Versus Counselor Controversy 


RICHARD L. BEARD 
School of Education, University of North Carolina 
KA 

HE PROBLEM we face in our school,” said a graduate stu- 

dent in class last summer, “is that of deciding whether to em- 
ploy two or three full-time counselors or to distribute the counsel- 
ing load among ten or twelve teachers who know the students, who 
are interested in that kind of work, and who either have some 
counseling training or are willing to get it.” 

After some discussion of the issues involved, the class voted 
almost unanimously in favor of the larger number of teachers who 
would be given one or two periods for counseling in place of their 
usual classes. This is not an unusual trend, but it is interesting 
since it runs counter to the practice indicated by certification in 
most state departments of education. In 1950, Benjamin J. Kremen, 
then a graduate student at Michigan State College, found that 23 
states already had specific counselor certification plans in operation 
and that 10 more had proposals under study. Unless this trend has 
ceased or been diverted, 1955 probably finds most state depart- 
ments either certifying counselors or studying some method for so 
doing. 

Certification in counseling is not clear-cut. In some states, such 
as North Carolina, salaries based upon advanced work are tied in 
with qualifications in one’s major field, and with teaching half- 
time or more in that area. The teacher-counselors referred to in the 
first paragraph will then be paid not on the basis of their quali- 
fications as counselors, but to the extent that they have prepared 
themselves in the fields in which they do most of their instruction. 
In West Virginia, for instance, salaries are based on the amount 
of education each teacher can present from accredited colleges 
and universities, regardless of the field in which the study was done. 
It is not the purpose of this paper to argue the merits of these 
plans, but rather to examine the problems which arise from this 
situation in the light of the larger controversy. 

At the present time, all guidance programs are geared to the 
graduate, or master’s level. The only course to be offered on the 
undergraduate level is the basic principles and practices of guid- 
ance. Some courses in evaluation and tests and measurements 
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qualify in some states, but these are rare, and there seems little pos- 
sibility that this condition will improve. The required profes- 
sional courses for teacher training are stereotyped and there is great 
pressure for more general education as well as greater preparation 
in subject matter fields. This means, in effect, that specific training 
in guidance procedures must wait until the fifth year of training is 
undertaken, for the basic guidance course is usually an elective 
in the undergraduate program. 

It is the graduate faculty adviser who is in a dilemma when he 
is approached by a teacher who wants help in planning his master 
degree work. Aside from the question of whether the inquiring 
teacher has the personality for counseling effectively, there is the 
very serious matter of which kind of program of study will benefit 
him most professionally, and therefore, be best for the students 
with whom he deals. Not only the laws governing certification and 
salary in the student’s state must be taken into account, but the 
regulations of the school in which he is seeking the advanced 
degree must be considered. Here again there is no quarrel with the 
institutions’ right to set up their own rules for major fields of 
specialization, but a glance at the major requirements and the 
counseling certification requirements shows that they are mutually 
exclusive unless one’s major is guidance. 

This means that the guidance department, or the faculty mem- 
bers who teach guidance courses, must be careful to point out to 
their potential majors the risks which they invite if they major in a 
field in which they may not be able to devote half or more of their 
time. With more and more schools turning to the policy of using 
teachers for counseling only one or two periods a school day, there 
are relatively few openings for the person who presents a counseling 
certificate with his application for a school position. Even in a 
state with such liberal salary laws as West Virginia, the employing 
administrator might well prefer to have his teachers use the larger 
portion of their graduate study for the field in which most of their 
teaching will be done. Even where salary regulations do not com- 
plicate the matter, a graduate student might become bitter if he 
cannot find employment in the field toward which his interest has 
turned. 

Is the situation hopeless? Not exactly, but many colleges and 
state departments of education have not looked at the problem 
realistically. First of all, at least two levels of basic requirements 
for counseling certificates are necessary, with the lesser level di- 
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rected toward the training of those teachers who will do some coun- 
seling but not spend the major portion of their time in it. Second, 
although some colleges and universities have such programs,* there 
must be more graduate schools that will offer a combination pro- 
fessional education and subject matter master’s degree, so that the 
student’s program can be more nearly tailored to fit his needs. 

With the onerous matter of certification disposed of, there still 
remains the larger issue of whether there should be one or more 
special counselors in each school of appropriate size, or, whether 
teachers, with some training in counseling, should be utilized. 

The proponents of specialization in counseling offer the fol- 
lowing points in support of their claims. They maintain that cer- 
tification will (1) raise professional standards, (2) improve the 
quality of counseling, (3) improve guidance services in the schools, 
(4) help assure that only qualified persons will counsel, (5) estab- 
lish counselor status and protect the growing counseling profession, 
(6) give some direction to the setting up of training programs, and 
(7) aid in the establishment of uniform philosophy and practice.t 

Those who favor the teacher-counselor organization are more 
pragmatic in their argument. They feel that in a large school the 
program should be headed by a counselor who devotes all of his 
time to directing and participating in the program. However, they 
think that most of the actual counseling should be done by teacher- 
counselors for the following reasons: (1) though the trend is to- 
ward larger high schools, there are many more small schools than 
large ones, and these small schools could not afford to employ a 
full-time counselor; (2) the principal will be able to select his coun- 
selors more wisely when he has a large range of teachers to choose 
from; (3) students need to know and trust the counselor; when 
teachers are available for counseling, the boys and girls will have 
met them already through their classroom work; (4) teachers need 
to know their students well; counseling will afford them the oppor- 
tunity of using this knowledge wisely with those who seek their 
help; and (5) a good guidance philosophy should be an integral 
part of the school system and therefore should include all of the 
faculty and not just special members. 

Of course, young people do need help and teachers who have 
an aptitude for and training in providing such help are apt to be 
more valuable than those who are disinterested and untrained. 


* The School of Education of the University of North Carolina has such a program. 
4 1 Adapted from Benjamin J. Kremen, A National Study of Counselor Certification. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Michigan State College, 1950, p. 279. 
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But in actual practice, what happens? In school after school a 
teacher has been assigned to the guidance duties and asked to get 
some training in the field when he returns to the university, either 
for credits for re-certification or when he begins work on his ad- 
vanced degree. The point is, the teacher applies for training after 
he has been on the job and has been asked or assigned to do guid- 
ance and counseling, and not before. Depending on the size of the 
school, these teachers know whether or not they can hope to do 
full-time work in counseling eventually if the administration does 
not change, either in personnel or in mind. If the state in which 
he teaches does not have salary restrictions dependent upon the 
major teaching assignment, he may get his master’s degree in guid- 
ance; however, this is not always an unmixed blessing, and many 
authorities are convinced that some means will have to be found to 
keep teachers up-dated in the methods employed in their teaching 
area. 

One last word on the question of full-time counseling work. Al- 
though the writer has directed the graduate study of several hun- 
dred master’s candidates during the past six years, he has positive 
knowledge of only one of those teachers who has found a situation 
in which a majority of her school day is devoted to counseling. 
Several others have had full-time opportunities, it is true, and for 
various reasons have not accepted? but in the main, these guidance 
majors still teach in a subject matter area most of the day. It is 
to be hoped that they are real sources of inspiration and guidance 
in their schools, but in their teaching areas the most additional 
training which any of them received was six semester hours of sub- 
ject matter and no methods were included in those offerings. 

In summary it can be noted that counseling certification tends 
to be a complex matter which varies from state to state, depending 
to some extent upon the regulations governing salary payments in 
its implications. A complicating factor can be the graduate school’s 
major area requirements for the master’s degree. The trend now 
seems to be toward employing teachers who can assume part-time 
counseling functions, and to this end, the teacher versus counselor 
controversy can be resolved partially if graduate schools will pro- 
vide master degree programs which include both professional edu- 
cation and subject matter courses which can be maneuvered to fit 
the student’s needs. 


TEACHER-COUNSELOR CONTROVERSY 
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Elementary School Guidance—Adjunct 
or Axis 
RayMonp N. HATcH 
Professor of Guidance, Michigan State College 
Kr 

UIDANCE has been a part of educational jargon for over fifty 
( Sem It is a term which has been used as a noun, an adjec- 
tive and a verb. It has been praised, and it has been censored. It 
has been a profession to many but only a verbalization to others. 
It has meant everything to many but little or nothing to some. A 
range of understanding such as this cannot help but cause .con- 
fusion, but it at least has kept the term on the lips of all educators. 
Guidance must mean more than this if it is to play a valid role in 
education. 

In spite of a long history and the general acceptance of the term, 
only during the past five years has guidance been identified with 
the elementary school. Almost over-night, educators began to talk 
of guidance in the elementary grades. A virtual rash of articles 
and books became available on the subject. The reader is fre- 
quently forced to examine this writing very carefully to find a new 
thought or idea which is not found in the older writings of the 
many disciplines. —The elementary school educator faced with this 
situation may rightfully ask, “Is this new, or more of the same; 
is it an addition, or is it the core-adjunct or axis?” 

Some Pertinent Concepts. The training program of the ele- 
mentary school teacher includes such areas as subject matter con- 
tent, mental hygiene, learning theories, and instructional methods. 
This is not only the program of today, but it has been the training 
sequence for the past two decades. Yet, if one reviews much of the 
guidance literature for the elementary school, the following topics 
may be found: mental health, good teaching, remedial techniques, 
discipline, emotional maturity, and others. If this is the only con- 
tribution the professional field of guidance can make to education, 
then it is time to make a strategic withdrawal from elementary 
school education. The role of guidance is one of adding to that 
which other disciplines offer the teacher rather than to plagiarize 
the work of other educational areas. 

The primary contributions of the field of guidance to elementary 
school education may be thought of as these: 
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1. Techniques for applying the knowledge learned in mental hygiene or edu- 
cational psychology. 

2. An organizational structure which maximizes the efforts of all teachers. 

3. A group of services which integrate the contributions of the entire staff. 

4. A means of providing each youngster with an opportunity to be known as 
a unique individual and taught as a unique individual. 


ELEMENTARY ScHOOL GUIDANCE 


Is Pupil Information Important? It has often been said that if 
a youngster is to be taught as an individual, he must be known as 
an individual. It may be added that to be known as an individual, 
sufficient information must be collected which will identify him as a 
particular individual. Thus it follows that teaching, regardless of 
techniques used for a group, will be of little value unless all the 
pertinent pupil information has been reviewed by the teacher. 

What Information Is Needed? Much has been written as to the 
kind, amount, and source of pupil information, and the techniques 
used to collect the data. The chief areas usually fall into the follow- 
ing categories: (1) Academic Achievement, (2) Capacity to Learn, 
(3) Family Background, (4) Health, (5) Maturity—Physical and 
Social, (6) Pre-school Experiences, (7) Out-of-School Experiences, 
(8) Relationships with Others. 

These areas have had general acceptance as important areas of 
pupil information for several decades. Yet when the cumulative 
record of the elementary school youngster is reviewed, the investi- 
gator has extreme difficulty in finding such information. 

Improving the Pupil Information Service. Three approaches to 
improved understanding of boys and girls seem imperative if the 
elementary school is to provide a better educational environment: 
(1) The techniques for collecting and housing information must 
be streamlined. (2) Information which identifies individuals as 
individuals will be given priority. (3) The staff must develop a 
desire to share information. 

The professional literature is full of suggested techniques to be 
used to collect pupil information. It may well be that so much 
has been said and so many cautions suggested that the teacher is 
afraid to venture into certain areas of pupil information. Most 
any technique for the collection of information may be utilized 
with profit if the teacher will accept the following concepts: (1) 
every pupil has strengths and weaknesses; (2) one never has too 
much information about a pupil; (3) pupils react differently to 
different environments; (4) improvement in an area is progress and 
deserves additional effort. 
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The most effective guidance tools which may be used to collect 
pupil information about all pupils in the elementary school are the 
parent questionnaire; the sociometric questionnaire; the standard- 
ized tests of reading readiness, achievement, scholastic aptitude; 
autobiography; anecdotal report; and parent-teacher conference. 

Each of the tools suggested offers a particular kind of informa- 
tion which must be added to the data from the other tools before 
the teacher dares hope for an understanding of a given boy or girl. 
Some of the tools should be used continuously while others may not 
be used more than once during the tenure of the elementary school 
pupil. It is extremely difficult to state the exact number of tools or 
techniques to be applied or the place of their application since the 
local situation may alter desired plans. At some risk of being criti- 
cized, a minimum inventory program is suggested here as a guide 
to the administrator of the elementary school in the evaluation of 
the program: 


Achievement Test: Third Grade 
Anecdote: All Grades 
Autobiography: Fifth Grade 
Parent Questionnaire: First Grade 
Parent-Teacher Conference: All Grades 
Reading Readiness: First Grade 


Scholastic Aptitude Test: Second and Fourth Grades 
Sociometric Questionnaire: Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades 


What Environmental Information Is Needed? It has often been 
said that an individual’s adjustment is improved when he is helped 
to gain insight and acceptance of himself and his environment 
and secondly, by altering the environment in which he lives. Since 
guidance services are dedicated to improving the adjustment of all 
youngsters, their contribution to the influence of the child’s en- 
vironment must be ascertained. It is to be hoped that the environ- 
mental conditions will change as a result of an improved pupil in- 
ventory service; namely, (1) the classroom atmosphere should 
change as the teacher gains a better understanding of the pupil, 
and (2) the information, if used appropriately, should help the 
teacher and parent interpret the child’s ability in such a manner 
as to develop pupil insight. 

Three general kinds of information may be identified as that 
needed if adjustment is to be improved: information about the 
school, educational; information about the world of work, occu- 
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pational; and information about individuals, personal-social. Some 
of the information is of immediate value whereas other data may 
be purely exploratory in nature. To illustrate, the educational in- 
formation for the elementary school pupil has an immediate value, 
the occupational information is strictly exploratory, and the per- 
sonal-social information has implications for the present as well as 
the future. 

To help the elementary school administrator appraise this area 
of the program, the following suggestions are made for each of the 
information areas: 


Educational Information: 
1. Parent Handbook. 
2. Junior High Handbook. 
Occupational Information: 
1. A series of visits and trips to industries, business 
establishments or agencies. 
2. Films depicting occupations. 
3. Supplementary readers with stories of men at work. 
4. Discussions of occupations of the community. 
Personal-Social Information: 
1. Films and charts. 
2. Supplementary reading. 
3. Dramatization of social attributes. 


The elementary school teacher will be amazed with the vast 
amount of material available in the information area for ele- 
mentary school children. With a little effort, some imagination and 
over-all planning, the elementary school youngster will be given 
that information which will make him a better citizen in his en- 
vironment. 

Is There a Role for Counseling? In its broadest sense, coun- 
seling is the entire process of helping an individual having prob- 
lems and needs to achieve more desirable goals. Several assump- 
tions must be made which give meaning to the term counseling as 
used in the professional literature. The following are illustrative: 
(1) Problems vary in difficulty. (2) Individuals vary in their ability 
to solve problems. (3) To help individuals with difficult problems 
a counselor needs special training. (4) An individual must partici- 
pate in the solution. 

From the assumptions mentioned above one is able to find a 
partial answer to the question, “What is the role of counseling in 
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the elementary school?” The immaturity of the elementary school 
child virtually negates the individual’s contribution to the solution 
of a problem in a typical counseling situation. Another aspect of 
the elementary school child is the close tie which exists with the 
home and the other out-of-school influences. These two facts seem 
to dictate the role of counseling in the elementary school and that 
of counseling with parents. If the teacher is helped to make par- 
ent-teacher conferences a truly worthwhile meeting, the results to 
the youngster will prove most gratifying. 

Individual counseling with elementary school boys and girls may 
have merit, but it would seem that counseling techniques make the 
greatest contribution when applied to the parent-teacher conference. 

The Importance of Attitude. Only the major aspects of a guid- 
ance program have been noted here since space does not permit a 
complete review of all of the implications of guidance services. It 
does seem obvious, however, that any treatment of the subject 
would be remiss in its professional obligation if it omitted the role 
of the teacher’s attitude. The best plans, techniques, and organi- 
zational structures will crumble and fail if the school staff is made 
up of one or more individuals with a negative attitude toward boys 
and girls. Fundamental to any guidance program is the need for a 
staff steeped with the philosophy that there is something good in 
every child, and that it is the school’s obligation to find and nurture 
that asset. 

Adjunct or Axis? The primary function of the school is the 
instruction of youth of today. All other functions are secondary 
and may be justified only if they supplement the primary function. 

Instruction is effective only to the extent that it is accepted and 
utilized by each individual. Guidance services, as outlined above, 
serve the primary function by providing ways and means of making 
the instruction individually centered. Thus instead of being ex- 
traneous adjuncts, guidance services function at the very core, the 
Axis of Education. 
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A Pattern for Public Relations in 
Guidance Activities 


B. FRANK BROWN 
Principal, Junior-Senior High School, Melbourne, Florida 
KX 


HAT CHANCE has a guidance counselor to receive an 

anonymous check for a thousand dollars in the morning 
mail? This was the happy experience of the counselor in the Mel- 
bourne High School who attributes the gesture as a victory for the 
school’s public relations program. 

Actually, the guidance program in the Melbourne School is 
divided into three functions of equal importance: (1) counseling, 
(2) testing and (3) publicity. The program is projected on the 
premise that counseling is an indispensable need of each student, 
testing is essential for all students, and good public relations is 
the first requirement of a successful guidance program. 

The purpose of this article is to clarify some of the basic con- 
cepts of public relations in guidance and set down effective pat- 
terns for their use. In order that the terms may be clear, public 
relations in guidance is defined herein as a responsibility for recog- 
nition by the public and it implies an attitude of frankness in the 
best interest of public confidence. Sound public relations are easiest 
obtained through a strong program of publicity. 

It has been our experience that the best source available to 
high school guidance programs for publicity is the newspaper since 
this agency’s exclusive function is devoted to news gathering. Pub- 
licity type of news is essential to newspapers; yet the press has 
neither the personnel nor the time to pry news out of thousands 
of institutions and organizations. As a result, the school or the 
activity which receives the best publicity, and synonymously the 
best public relations, is the one which becomes most sensitive to 
items of public interest and takes the initiative in having them 
featured. 

Second in importance to the newspaper as a source of publicity 
is the radio which offers two media: (1) spot news broadcasts 
throughout the day and (2) the opportunity to feature programs. 

The third important publicity possibility is in speaking before 
civic and community organizations. This field will be opened par- 
tially by good newspaper and radio publicity; however, our guid- 
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ance director wages an aggressive public speaking campaign. She 
maintains rapport and contact with the heads of community or- 
ganizations and does not hesitate to suggest a program devoted 
to some phase of guidance at regular intervals. If the guidance 
director is not a good public speaker, he can build the program 
around a good child guidance film and limit his own participation. 

Many important incidents which happen around a guidance 
office must forever remain a closely guarded secret between the 
counselor and counselee. There are happenings, however, gen- 
erally in the sphere of group guidance, which can be dressed up 
and made into interesting and even exciting news stories. Stories 
which strike at the emotions will be read and remembered and 
we have learned that newspapers are eager for more human in- 
terest stories. 

There are many ways to create news, but listed are the twelve 
basic methods used by the guidance counselor in the Melbourne 
High School: 

1. Conduct a survey or poll. 

2. Make a statement about teen agers. 

3. Tie in with businessmen or civic organizations’ committees on vocational 
guidance programs. 

4. Issue a report on activities of the guidance department. 

5. Issue a summary of unusual facts on guidance operations. 

6. Adopt a program of work. 

7. Diagnose and issue statistics relating to guidance activities. 
8. Stage a special event, i.e. Career Day, Family Life Institute. 
9. Make an analysis of the job of Guidance director. 

10. Form and announce members of a guidance committee. 

11. Stage a panel discussion on some phase of guidance work. 
2. Appear before public groups. 


By far the best technique is to conduct a poll. This has untold 
possibilities as it takes only a few minutes to plan a questionnaire 
on some unusual subject and obtain the opinions of hundreds of 
students. This is important and should be done often if for no 
other reason than it renders a service to the community to show 
the thinking of teen-agers on a particular subject. The resources 
here are unlimited and the interest and demand for this type of 
news is continuous. We use this device as a regular practice. 

The realm of guidance which we have found to be most con- 
sistently conducive to good publicity is the vocational phase. Our 
experience has shown that important business groups are always 
concerned and interested in the vocational opportunities of the 
youth of our community. An example of the way business men 
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get carried away in this field will be seen in this incident. Our 
guidance counselor was showing to a local business man several 
new career monographs which the school was acquiring, as schools 
often do, on the installment plan. He felt that the school should 
immediately procure the whole set which cost approximately a 
hundred dollars. At the next meeting of the Rotary Club this in- 
dividual had a resolution passed that the Rotarians underwrite 
the total cost of the monographs and bill the Lions and Kiwanis 
clubs for two-thirds of the expense. His attitude was that here was 
a chance to render a service which the other two clubs would 
appreciate sharing. From this action each of the three civic clubs 
set up an active vocational guidance committee to work with the 
school guidance director and she was consequently provided with 
reams of publicity releases. 

The next important area which is almost as conducive to good 
public relations as vocational guidance is the area of family rela- 
tions. This field is practically virgin territory in any community 
and is rich with public relations material. In our school we ap- 
proach this field by holding each year an institute, clinic, or work- 
shop on family life which is organized to last for an entire week. 
While the instructor for such a program could be procured within 
the community, we procure ours“from the Sociology department of 
Florida State University simply because the University pays his 
expenses. 

Our family life clinic is so arranged that the students take 
classes in family problems for five school days while the parents 
take similar classes at night under the same instructor and the 
guidance director. Both groups get directly to the heart of family 
misunderstandings over such problems as dating, time to come in 
at night, going steady, spending money, etc. 

This technique is complete unto itself as an instrument of 
good public relations as persons participating become highly ap- 
preciative of the program. It actually is a preventive rather than 
a corrective program and we feel that many of our potential guid- 
ance problems never happen because of this type of approach. 
Then, too, it is surprising to note the number of exciting events 
which come from the group discussions that really warm the hearts 
of newspaper editors. 

Any school which offers a Career Day program can have a 
Roman holiday with news releases calculated to create prestige 
and good will for the total school program. We begin our news 
releases two weeks before the occasion and build up to the career 
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event. This has a tendency to increase the interest of the students, 
in addition to giving the guidance director an abundance of pub- 
licity potential. We always give our career program a spectacular 
twist by having an airline hostess on hand. The airlines are glad 
to furnish them, they do an excellent job, most of our female 
students decide not to become hostesses, and the airlines help tre- 
mendously with the publicity. 

One year we arranged for a jet pilot complete with his flying 
gear but enroute the plane went awry and landed in the St. Johns 
River. The Armed Forces, incidentally, will honor any kind of 
request for career day assistance. For example, last year the navy 
assigned four commanders to our school, two coming a distance of 
over a thousand miles. 

Career day material makes wonderful news stories and gives 
the guidance counselor a golden opportunity to show the com- 
munity what the school and the guidance program are doing. 

In addition to the regular career day we have found it wise 
to emphasize certain occupations which afford a fine future, are not 
crowded, and cost the student little in the way of financial prepara- 
tion. Nursing, for instance, is one of the occupations which we 
single out and stress for girls who may be inclined in that direction. 
One of our projects in this field consists of arranging a field trip 
annually to a big hospital which offers nurses training. We have 
found that the hospital is extremely interested in encouraging this 
profession and when the trip is planned well in advance the hos- 
pital arranges to have the medical staff composed of nurses, doctors, 
and interns spend the entire day with our students giving them an 
introduction to the nursing field. They usually wind up the day 
with a tea honoring the prospective students and the guidance 
activity comes back with a group of students filled with enthusiasm 
and a wealth of publicity material for newspaper and radio re- 
leases. 

We have encountered two difficulties with an effective public 
relations program and anyone using a great deal of publicity 
should be alert to these hazards. Many parents who become mildly 
apprehensive over the growing-up process refer children who do 
not need counseling to the guidance director and she spends en- 
tirely too much time working on routine teen-age problems which 
ordinarily take care of themselves. Secondly, many parents and 
people not connected with the school seek guidance in the guidance 
clinic as they get the impression that it is a panacea for all ills. 
Since we have a somewhat limited budget for this department, the 
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director has only four periods a day for counseling. A program 
which is highly regarded by the public tends to keep her working 
twenty-four hours a day. Quite often, for instance, some adult 
telephones the home of the principal late in the evening wanting to 
know where the guidance director can be reached immediately. 

These weaknesses are inconvenient but not fatal and we feel 
strongly that the good will which is returned to the entire school 
program by business organizations in the community through our 
good public relations far offsets the disadvantages. 

A case from our files which is beyond identification illustrates 
how good public relations in guidance can affect the welfare of 
students. 

Once a female student in the school walked up to a cashier in 
the local bank, waved a bulging pocket menacingly and said: 
“This is a stick-up. Hand me a hundred dollars or I'll shoot you.” 
After receiving the money the girl was captured by a bank guard 
before she could escape. Officials at the bank identified the girl as 
a high school student and before calling the police telephoned the 
school’s guidance director. It so happened that the girl had been 
under the surveillance of the director for sometime and the school 
was able to work out sorely needed psychiatric institutionalization 
for her despite the fact that she had committed a federal peniten- 
tiary offense in robbing the bank. 

The attitude of the bank officials in calling the school instead of 
the police, their subsequent refusal to file charges if the guidance 
counselor would agree to handle the case with the parents was a 
tremendous victory for our public relations program. Un- 
doubtedly, the fact that the guidance counselor had several times 
given talks to the bank employees on the school’s adventures in 
guidance had helped to establish their confidence in her ability 
to handle the situation. 

The best proof of the effects of a good publicity program result 
in prestige, good will and confidence on the part of the public. This 
enhances the success of any operation. 

Our publicity objective is not concerned with the individual, 
in fact, we are deliberately careless about giving credit. All pub- 
licity is structured towards explaining and interpreting the func- 
tion of the program and informing the public of its achievements. 
It has been our experience that public regard for an institution is 
in direct ratio to its understanding of the institution’s objectives 
and accomplishments. 
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Are Your Students Winning Scholarships? 
Joun A. Barr 
College of Education, University of Washington 
KA 
BOUT 100,000 scholarships are available to high school grad- 
Av uates in the United States and the number is expanding each 
year. Many of these go unclaimed. Of those that are claimed, some 
high schools receive a larger proportion than their school popula- 
tion would seem to warrant. Most of the successful schools have 
worked out a well-planned program of scholarship procurement. 

If your school is not winning its fair share of scholarships, here 
are some suggestions which will help. These suggestions have been 
selected from a study of the scholarship pattern and requirements 
of various schools and scholarship awarding agencies. 

1. Have a scholarship committee. The scholarship committee 
should be selected from the administration and faculty of the 
school. In the committee, one person should be designated to have 
particular responsibility for the scholarship program. The schol- 
arship committee is responsible for surveying both the scholarship 
opportunities available and the scholarship potential within the 
high school. 

The work of the committee can become more effective if a local 
area or regional scholarship bulletin is prepared. This should de- 
scribe scholarships that are particularly applicable to the local 
region and should be brought up-to-date annually. In some areas 
this has been done by a regional administrators group, in others 
by a county or city unit. (3) (9).* 

2. Identify ability early. Among all qualifications listed in 
scholarship requirements, scholastic ability is given greatest em- 
phasis. Scholarship applicants should have a “B” or better average 
or rank in the upper twenty or twenty-five per cent of their class 
academically and intellectually. Those who have high intellectual 
ability but have not been working up to their capacity and who 
show evidence of ability to improve should also get strong con- 
sideration. 

Special abilities and interests may result in scholarships. Such 
abilities and interests may include art, music, science, agriculture, 
as well as many others. The abilities and interests may, however, 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to bibliography at end of article. 
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be apart from the actual scholastic or school pattern. The Western 
Golf Association offers scholarships for caddies, 4-H Clubs to their 
members, General Motors to model builders. Even writing slogans 
on “why I like———” for various food products, along with the 
necessary boxtop, has qualified others for scholarships. 

3. Stress the value of character and citizenship. Scholarship 
awarding groups hope that recipients will be a credit to them both 
scholastically and as citizens. Scholarship and citizenship rank at 
the top in all award criteria. 

Character and citizenship may be represented by school and 
community service, as well as by a high level of such character 
traits as honesty, dependability, and consideration of others. Char- 
acter and citizenship information must be based primarily on the 
opinions of school personnel and citizens in the community. 

A knowledge of the importance of character and citizenship rat- 
ings on scholarship awards as well as for employment after gradua- 
tion sometimes can act as a strong motivating influence to the 
student in high school. 

The person with an extensive extra-curricula activities back- 
ground but who has a mediocre scholarship record is a poor schol- 
arship risk. The person with a high scholarship record can, how- 
ever, improve his chances for mapy scholarships if he shows a well- 
rounded background including both academic and extra-curricular 
accomplishment. 

4. Know the relationship of finances to the award. Most scholar- 
ship applications require information on the financial status of the 
person. In some awards, if a choice must be made between two 
candidates with equal qualifications, the scholarship will be given 
to the one with the greater financial need. Lack of finances, how- 
ever, may be a deterrent in winning a scholarship. If a scholarship 
actually covers only the cost of tuition and a candidate has no other 
means for defraying the balance of expenses, he may be a poor 
scholarship risk. 

Scholarship applicants who must have part-time jobs to stay in 
school will probably get preferential treatment if they have dem- 
onstrated that while in high school they were able to handle out- 
side work and maintain a good school record. 

For students who may have to be partially self-supporting in 
addition to the scholarship, it is well to help them gain experience 
in part-time work during their high school years. There are many 
types of part-time work available in college communities including 
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such types as secretarial, clerking, entertainment, child-care, food- 
service, and house work. Previous training and experience in a 
field may make it both easier to secure a job at college, and easier 
to carry it on along with the school work. (1) 

5. Have an understanding of college entrance requirements. 
Some colleges require only graduation from an accredited high 
school to qualify for entrance, while others have special subject 
matter requirements. A scholarship applicant should not have sub- 
ject matter deficiencies. 

Most scholarship candidates are required to take qualifying 
examinations. They may be examinations administered by the 
college or organization making the award, but they are more likely 
to be examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

Every school interested in scholarships should have data on the 
College Entrance Examination Board Tests. Pamphlets describing 
the nature of the tests, times and places given, cost and other data 
may be secured by writing to the Educational Test Service. (10) 

Students should be given experience in taking standardized 
aptitude and achievement tests. Some schools encourage potential 
scholarship students to take the College Boards in the junior year 
of high school for experience and then repeat them in the senior 
year when scholarship applications are being made. 

Similar experience in test-taking may be gained by administer- 
ing standardized tests in the high school. Several books and pam- 
phlets describe and give examples of college entrance tests with 
suggestions on how to prepare for the examinations. (2) (5) (8) 

6. Give students experience in filling out application blanks. The 
written application is the first contact of the awarding agency with 
the candidate. A carelessly written application blank may serve to 
screen out an otherwise capable person. 

Schools should have copies of scholarship application blanks on 
hand. Students can be given a chance to fill out sample blanks, 
and time should be given for group discussion on best application 
techniques. (5) 

7. Give experience in interview techniques. Many scholarship 
applicants are required to have a personal interview with a repre- 
sentative of the college or organization making the award. The 
applicant who knows what to expect in the personal interview and 
knows how to conduct himself will feel more at ease. It is well, 
therefore, to give experience in the interview process. The ex- 
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perience may be gained through role-playing in simulated inter- 
views. If a tape-recorder is used during the simulated interviews, 
the group has an opportunity to study it more carefully. 

8. Bring parents and teachers into scholarship planning. Infor- 
mation on scholarships and colleges should be made available to 
parents and teachers as well as students. This may include current 
catalogues of colleges most frequently attended by graduates, but 
should also include materials describing college programs through- 
out the country. Good sources for this type of information are 
found in the bibliography. (1) (2) (4) (7) (8) 

College selection is usually a family affair. Preparation for 
scholarships can also be a family enterprise. One family, whose son 
was tendered several national scholarships, studied college cata- 
logues, scholarship opportunities, and courses of study during the 
son’s junior year in high school. The colleges which offered the 
desired curriculum along with scholarships were selected and appli- 
cations typed out and mailed early in the senior year. The effort 
paid off in scholarship offers totaling several thousand dollars. 

9. Become acquainted with alumni of the various colleges. This 
is especially valuable if the college is located at some distance from 
the high school. Alumni are able to give information about the 
college and its preferences that are sometimes not available through 
any other source. Alumni may also carry more weight as references 
than those unknown to the college. A list or card-file of such people 
can be of much help. 

10. Publicize scholarship opportunities. Use bulletin boards, 
newspapers, Parent-Teacher Associations, and assemblies to publi- 
cize the scholarship program. 

11. Develop interest among community, organizations for creat- 
ing local scholarships. The local scholarship program may be ex- 
panded if service and business groups can be encouraged to support 
a scholarship program. A scholarship committee with membership 
from school faculty and the community can do much to motivate 
interest. 

12. Stress the importance of early application. Applications 
should be made early in the senior year of high school. For most 
applications it is preferable to have the completed forms ready to 
forward by January, although some scholarships list a March or 
April closing date. 

13. Have student apply for more than one scholarship. If he 
misses on one, he may receive another. 

14. Examine the amount of the scholarship compared with the 
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cost of the college. One scholarship may be for $500, the other 
for $100, but both may cover only the cost of tuition. The charges 
of the college in addition to the scholarship should be considered. 

15. Early in high school, stress the importance of recommenda- 
tions. It is during this time that reputations are being built upon 
which the recommendations will be based, whether used for schol- 
arships or employment. 

When requesting a recommendation, it will prove advantageous 
for the applicant to present a data sheet including background and 
experience, a well-planned presentation of goals, and the purpose 
for which the reference will be used. A realistic relationship should 
exist between an applicant’s behavior, background, abilities, and 
interests and with his college and post-college plans. 

A school which is successful in winning scholarships not only 
is helping its worthy students, but is creating an excellent public 
relations instrument for itself. The public is easily persuaded that 
children are being educated in the school which is successful in 
scholarship procurement. 
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Challenging the Able Student 


Joun J. SCANLON 
Deputy Director of Research 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education 


K* 


EADING educators have long been concerned about two 
L ccsety connected defects of the American educational system 
which undermine quality and impose severe waste. First is the 
poor articulation among units of the system and the resulting lack 
of clarity as to each unit’s function in relation to the whole. Second 
is the lack of sufficient flexibility to accommodate the wide differ- 
ences of ability, interests and maturity that prevail among young 
people of similar age. These defects, though they occur throughout 
the educational system, are most prominent and perhaps most 
serious in the four-year period comprising the eleventh through the 
fourteenth grades, including the troublesome transition from school 
to college. Their net result is a dulling of student interest in 
learning, a downgrading of educational results, and a waste of 
human resources which is far greater today than before the turn of 
the century when such educators as John Dewey and C. W. Eliot 
complained about them. 

With these considerations in mind, but with no preconceptions 
as to best solutions, the Fund for the Advancement of Education— 
established in 1951 by the Ford Foundation—has given support 
to four promising experiments which attack this problem from 
different directions. These four projects are complementary, yet 
in some measure they also represent alternative approaches to the 
same goal. Their common and basic purpose is to improve the effi- 
ciency and quality of education, especially from the 11th through 
the 14th years of schooling both by providing a richer education 
during this time period and by accelerating the whole process, espe- 
cially for more able students. They cannot be separately pigeon- 
holed under the labels of “acceleration” and “enrichment” for 
in fact they involve both. Though their major focus is upon the 
better-than-average student who is perhaps the most seriously dam- 
aged by present shortcomings, the underlying concern and ultimate 
objective is the improvement of education for all young people. 
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THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDY OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


One project involved a joint effort by several school and college 
teachers to identify the present weaknesses in curricular arrange- 
ments and to devise alternative arrangements that would insure 
better articulation and less waste between school and college. It 
culminated in an excellent report entitled General Education in 
School and College, published in 1952 by the Harvard University 
Press. 

The study was undertaken by a committee composed of faculty 
members of three preparatory schools—Andover, Exeter and Law- 
renceville—and three universities that receive many of their stu- 
dents from these schools—Harvard, Princeton and Yale. The broad 
purpose was “to integrate the work of the school and college in the 
area of general education” or more precisely “to plan the last two 
years of secondary school and the last two years of college as a 
continuous process, conceived as a whole.” 

The committee first made a careful study of the academic rec- 
ords of 344 graduates of the three preparatory schools who had 
entered the three universities and were seniors in the class of 1951. 
The evidence pointed clearly to three major weaknesses in the exist- 
ing pattern of connection between school and college: 


1. The waste of time and effort involved in doing the same thing 
twice, in dropping a subject before it had done much good, 
and in placing undue emphasis on less important aspects of 
a subject. 

2. The existence of important gaps in training and in intellec- 
tual experiences. 

3. The failure to communicate to students the meaning, pur- 
pose and value of a liberal education. 


The committee then went on, with the advice and counsel of 
many experienced school and college teachers, to design a challeng- 
ing blueprint for correcting these weaknesses. 

One of the committee’s important conclusions was that it should 
be possible for better students to complete the eight conventional 
years of high school and college in seven years. 

To be sure, the six institutions covered in the study were by no 
means typical, but the findings of the study and the recommenda- 
tions for corrective action are decidedly relevant to problems uni- 
versally encountered by high schools and colleges. 




















CHALLENGING THE ABLE STUDENT 


A PuBLic SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR STUDENTS OF 
EXCEPTIONAL ENDOWMENT 


A second project involves the collaboration of the public school 
system of Portland, Oregon, and faculty members of Reed College 
on a program designed to enrich educational opportunities for 
public school children of exceptional endowment. 

The essential features of the Portland Project are as follows: 


1. Provision for many kinds of unusual ability—creative and ar- 
tistic as well as intellectual. 

2. Experimentation with methods of enriching the curriculum 
to develop unusual abilities of various kinds, and the en- 
couragement and training of teachers for this purpose. 

3. Coordination of courses and teachers in the special program 
with the regular curriculum of the schools to avoid fixed 
grouping and isolation of superior students and to enable 
all students to profit in some measure from the program. 

4. Cooperation with Reed and other colleges to bring about a 
closer articulation of college and high school curricula and 
to provide for possible acceleration of student progress at 
either the high school or college levels, or both. 


During the past two years, the Portland program has been car- 
ried on in ten elementary and three senior high schools. During 
the present academic year, it is operating in almost half of the 
high schools in the city and approximately one-eighth of the ele- 
mentary schools. More than two thousand pupils are participating 
in it. In the high schools abler students have been provided with 
college-level courses in literature, social sciences, mathematics, and 
the natural sciences. Courses above the usual high school level have 
been made available in art, creative writing, and music for students 
especially gifted in these fields. For gifted students in the elemen- 
tary schools, courses beyond the usual elementary level have been 
provided in science, mathematics, foreign languages, as well as in 
music, creative writing, and art. 

On the basis of two years’ experience in the project, the Port- 
land Board of Education has authorized the extension of the pro- 
gram to new schools in the system, largely under public funds, 
with the view to spreading it rapidly over the system as a whole. 

Reports of Portland’s experience with the project to date are 
available in bulletins prepared by the directors of the project. 
Curricular materials for the program are being made available to 
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other school systems, and teachers from other systems are being 
invited to attend Portland’s in-service classes and summer work 
shops. 


THE Stupy OF ADMISSION WITH ADVANCED STANDING 

The third project deals with the often asked question of whether 
students, particularly abler ones, could complete the general edu- 
cation now provided in the last two years of high school and the 
first two of college in a shorter period of time and yet not lose the 
essential values of a liberal education. As things stand, some col- 
leges permit the better prepared entering student to enroll in ad- 
vanced sections of particular courses, such as languages, mathe- 
matics and natural sciences, usually on the basis of placement tests. 
Though this may enrich his education and help keep him from 
getting bored, there are few colleges that allow him to save time 
toward his degree in this manner. His academic diet may be some- 
what improved but he must remain in the four-year academic lock 
step, serving his required time and accumulating his required 
quota for credit hours. 

Inquiries by the faculty and administration of Kenyon College 
revealed wide interest among other colleges and among many high 
schools in the idea of giving abler high school students the oppor- 
tunity to take courses equivalent to some now taught in the first 
year or two of college, with a view to permitting them to leap- 
frog as much as the whole first year of college by getting credit for 
this advanced preparation toward a B.A. degree. 

A committee of colleges was formed to explore this idea under 
the leadership of Kenyon’s President Gordon Chalmers—including : 
Brown, Bowdoin, Carleton, Kenyon, M.I.T., Middlebury, Oberlin, ’ 
Swarthmore, Wabash, Wesleyan, and Williams. The committee 
subsequently enlarged its membership to include twelve head- 
masters, principals, and superintendents, and established close work- 
ing relations with a selected group of secondary schools. Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Cornog, Principal of the Central High School in Phila- 
delphia, was chosen executive director. 

The committee’s first step was to enlist the aid of 81 scientists 
and scholars who are teaching in school or college, and to organize 
them into eleven subject matter committees—English composition, 
literature, Latin, French, German, Spanish, history, mathematics, 
physics, biology, and chemistry. The subject matter committees 
set out to define and describe standards and requirements for first- 
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year college work which might be taught in the schools. During the 
1952-53 academic year the subject matter committees each held a 
series of meetings and in May and June of 1953 submitted their 
reports to the Central Committee. A subcommittee on individual 
development also submitted its report. In the fall of 1953, the fac- 
ulties of the twelve participating colleges discussed the study recom- 
mendations and, with no college dissenting, voted approval of the 
experimental plan. The colleges also agreed to consider examina- 
tions and other evidence of accomplishment in these fields as a basis 
for awarding credit toward a bachelor’s degree. 

During the 1953-54 academic year, about 500 students in the 
eighteen secondary schools associated with the experiment were 
enrolled in courses preparatory to application for advanced credit, 
and in May 1954 these students were examined in one, two, and in 
a few instances three and even four subjects. A large majority of 
them were admitted to college last fall with advanced standing or 
placement. Many of them, content with the satisfactions of their 
enriched high school experience, did not seek advanced credit. 

Forty-two secondary schools—public and private—have been in- 
vited to prepare candidates for this year’s examinations, and the 
committee plans ultimately to make its work available to all schools 
interested in preparing students for the examinations and all col- 
leges interested in considering these students for admission with 
advanced standing. 


THE PROGRAM FOR EARLY ADMISSION TO COLLEGE 


A somewhat different approach to the goal of saving the stu- 
dent’s time while improving the quality of his education is repre- 
sented by the Program for Early Admission to College. This project 
started out as a pre-induction experiment by four universities— 
Chicago, Columbia, Wisconsin and Yale. In 1951, these universi- 
ties, concerned about the problems raised for education by the 
manpower demands of the nation’s military services, requested sup- 
port from the Fund for an experiment designed to enable capable 
young men to complete two years of college education before they 
entered military service, by admitting them to college before they 
had completed high school. The announcement of this grant by 
the Fund evoked widespread interest from other colleges, not 
simply in this approach to the draft problem but in a broader idea 


1 The same examinations also were given to a “control group” of college freshmen 
who had had comparable instruction in the subjects. The secondary school students made 
& very respectable showing, and on several of the tests a surprising number of them 
scored higher than the composite average of the college freshmen with “A” grades. 
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of accelerating the education of young people—both men and 
women—who had not yet completed high school but who seemed 
ready, both academically and in personal maturity, to undertake 
college work. Accordingly, the program was expanded to include 
eight other colleges—Fisk, Goucher, Lafayette, Louisville, More- 
house, Oberlin, Shimer and Utah—representing a wide diversity of 
higher educational institutions. 

More than a thousand carefully selected students are now par- 
ticipating in this experiment at the twelve institutions. The first 
group entered in the fall of 1951, and will graduate in June. The 
fourth group entered last September. With few exceptions these 
special students were under 1614 years of age when they entered 
college and the majority had completed only the 10th or 11th grade 
of high school. 

In an attempt to determine how these accelerated students do 
compared to conventional college students—not only in their aca- 
demic performance but in their social and emotional adjustment 
to college life—the twelve participating colleges, in cooperation 
with the Research Division of the Fund and the Educational Test- 
ing Service in Princeton, have developed an extensive evaluation 
program. It will involve close study of their full college experience 
and post-college careers, and when completed should illuminate a 
number of basic educational policy questions which have long been 
vigorously debated without benefit of sufficient facts. 

The results thus far have shown that academically, the Early 
Admission Scholars as a group have considerably outdistanced 
their classmates. What is more, in a majority of the colleges they 
also outperformed their “comparison groups,” made up of students 
of comparable aptitude who finished high school before entering 
college. There were, of course, wide variations in academic per- 
formance among the scholars, including some failures, but as a 
group they have done strikingly well.? 

The question most difficult to answer with objective statistical 
evidence is: How well do the Scholars adjust emotionally and so- 
cially to college life in view of their “tender age”? Under the first 
phase of the evaluation program evidence has been collected con- 
cerning extra-curricular activities, the seasoned judgments of fac- 
ulty members and other college observers, the opinions of the stu- 


2For example, in the new Area Tests of the Graduate Record Examinations, given 
for the first time last May, the Early Admissions Scholars who were then finishing their 
sophomore year outscored a representative group of college seniors by a wide margin, 
and in each of the three tests—the natural sciences, the social sciences, and the hu- 
manities—outscored the seniors who were majoring in that area. 
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dents themselves, and the record of withdrawals from college result- 
ing from academic difficulties or other adjustment failures. Again 
it is well to emphasize that the evidence thus far is very prelimi- 
nary and certainly not conclusive. This evidence suggests over-all, 
however, that as a group the Early Admissions Scholars have made 
at least as successful an adjustment to college life as conventional 
freshmen, including the comparison groups. In extra-curricular 
affairs, athletic as well as non-athletic, they have been as active 
as other students and on some campuses substantially more so. 
They have earned the respect of their teachers, and with few ex- 
ceptions the Scholars have expressed satisfaction with their own 
freshman experience and with the program. The picture is not 
without its dark spots. Some Scholars have dropped out, either 
voluntarily or upon request, but in most of the participating col- 
leges the proportion of withdrawals due to academic and general 
adjustment failures has been somewhat lower for the whole Scholar 
group than for entering students generally. 

The four programs discussed in this article are described more 
fully in a report entitled Bridging the Gap Between School and 
College, published by the Fund. Copies of this report may be ob- 
tained without charge by writing to the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, 655 Madison Avenue, New York 21, New York. 


PUBLICATIONS THAT May BE HELPFUL 


Baited Bulletin Boards, a handbook on the preparation of bulle- 
tin boards may be secured from Baited Bulletin Boards, 30 Clare- 
view Avenue, San Jose, California. Price, $1.00. 





How to Teach Current Events, prepared by the editorial staff 
of “Current Events,” “Every Week,” “Our Times” and “Read Mag- 
azine.” There are separate chapters on “Maps, Graphs and Car- 
toons”; “Concepts in the News”; “Teaching Controversial Issues”; 
and “Materials for Current Events Teaching.” Write to: Wesleyan 
University Press, 1250 Fairwood Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio. 
Single copies, free. 
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It’s New in Gallia Academy! 
Ross H. FLEMING 
Director of Guidance, Gallia Academy High School, Gallipolis, Ohio 
Kr 
HE PROGRAM of Guidance Services in Gallia Academy 
High School is new, it’s young, it’s growing, and it also has 
growing pains. This discussion will be an on-the-spot report of the 
program in operation. 

However, before a discussion of the program is attempted, it 
seems logical to point out a few of the background factors which 
have resulted in the present stage of development. 

The school is located in a town of 8,000 population in southern 
Ohio. The staff is composed of 24 teachers, an Assistant Principal- 
Director of Guidance who teaches half time, and a Principal. The 
student body is composed of 281 girls and 300 boys in grades 9 
through 12. Sixty per cent of these students live in town and forty 
per cent are rural pupils transported by school buses. The sixty 
per cent living in town have attended the same elementary school 
which has an enrollment of 1260 pupils in grades 1 through 8. The 
rural group represents 14 rural county schools, none larger than 3 
rooms. 

In the winter of 1951 the Gallipolis Teachers Association spon- 
sored a teacher-community one-day workshop dealing with prob- 
lems of mutual interest to parents and teachers. In one discussion 
section, the concern seemed to center around the non-academic ap- 
proaches of the school; namely, “What, in addition to subject mat- 
ter teaching, are you doing about the social and personal develop- 
ment of the pupils?” The tone of the discussion is indicated by the 
following: “What do you do for the slow learner?” “How do you 
teach manners and proper behavior?” “What do you teach about 
occupations and jobs?” “When does the pupil have an opportunity 
to talk with teachers outside of class?” “Who cares whether pupils 
pass or fail?” “What do you teach about proper dress?” 

On and on the questions came and, alas, not all answers could 
be of a positive nature. The questions were of a “grass root” va- 
riety. They were honest and sincere expressions on matters of con- 
cern to parents in Gallipolis; the same matters which concern par- 
ents everywhere. 

An organized program to meet these needs had been the desire 
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of administration and staff for some time. Now an additional im- 
petus was present. From time to time in the past, members of the 
staff had been released for a guidance and counseling program of an 
informal nature. Increased teacher load and other problems had 
resulted in the break-up of this program. 

In 1952-1953, the present Director of Guidance, a classroom 
teacher with certification in guidance-counseling, was released one 
period each day to deal with academic grade problems and to de- 
vote some time to freshman orientation. It was obvious from the 
beginning that the form of the program must be that of a guidance 
approach since time limitations made extensive counseling im- 
possible. 

In 1953-1954, as a result of an earnest beginning in the area of 
guidance organization, the position of Assistant Principal and Di- 
rector of Guidance was created and three periods, or one-half day, 
were released for the program. 

Although the administration has made efforts to provide an 
additional teacher-counselor on a part time basis, a crowded class- 
room situation has prevented this step. All subject matter teachers 
teach full time without the luxury of a free period. 

The program which has been developed to date has been 
crystalized by the efforts of the Principal, Director of Guidance, 
Guidance Committee, and staff members. These ideas are not being 
presented with the viewpoint that the program is ideal, or even a 
good one. We will simply indicate some of the steps which have 
been taken toward the development of a guidance program. We 
will not report on the phases of our program which have needed 
major adjustment since beginning, nor on those which have been 
temporarily abandoned. 


PHASES OF CURRENT PROGRAM 


Individual Inventory. In our work in the area of the individual 
inventory it became apparent early that the cumulative folder 
lacked several sections which could be added without too great 
an expenditure of time and money. 

A freshman questionnaire was added. This was constructed to 
indicate those personal, social and home factors which supplement 
the teacher’s knowledge of the life behind the face which appears 
in the classroom. 

A freshman autobiography is now included in the cumulative 
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folder. This is the project of an English teacher who has the en- 
tire freshman class in six sections throughout the day. 

It was found that records of mental ability testing were not 
always transmitted to the high school from the elementary schools. 
In order to standardize the pattern, our mental abilities test is ad- 
ministered to all freshmen early in the school year. We have also 
introduced the same test at the 12th grade level; we should possibly 
use another form at this level. 

The administration of the Gallipolis elementary school is co- 
operating by recording general tests used on the folder which is 
transmitted to the high school. Our testing pattern needs complete 
analysis and will be further developed as time, need, and financial 
resources balance. 

Interview records are maintained by the Director of Guidance 
and a simple form indicating the referral reasons and nature of the 
conference is inserted into the folder. 

A questionnaire on educational and vocational plans of senior 
students has been initiated. We retain this information in the per- 
manent record. 

We are also encouraging the use of anecdotal records by the 
classroom teacher. This type of material has received limited use 
in the past. 

Occupational Information. Large additions to the files of vo- 
cational material have been made. We are now subscribing to 
several professional services in this area and have established a 
working program of cooperation with the Gallia County District 
Library to avoid duplications of materials and to secure additional 
material in this field. 

A College Catalog File is maintained in the Guidance Office. 
The establishment of a Trade School Index has been completed. 
Armed Forces information is equally available. 

Senior students of promise are encouraged to apply for college 
scholarships and advance notices of such awards are posted. In- 
dividual conferences with interested pupils follow. Three pupils 
accepted scholarships in the 1954 class while two others rejected 
scholarship offers in favor of other colleges. The first College Night 
of recent years was held last year and response indicated it will 
be an event of alternate years. A career program is to be developed 
for the current year. 

A Vocational Assembly series has been encouraged by the Guid- 
ance Office, but it has been difficult to secure a suitable program to 
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interest the entire student body. This series has been limited to 
one assembly during the current year. 

Co-curricular Activities. We have utilized the school public 
address system for a general orientation program of a social-cul- 
tural nature. Fifteen-minute talks have been given by invited 
speakers from the community on sportsmanship, highway safety, 
credit rating, outdoor recreation, and similar subjects. 

Special units on vocations have been introduced in Economics 
classes. Although this program reaches only the individuals en- 
rolled in the class, it has stimulated thought and interest in post- 
school planning. Such things are contagious and transmitted, we 
hope, from one pupil to another. 

In addition to the scholarship information mentioned in the 
previous section, an effort is made to contact all senior pupils who 
hope to attend college and to assist, where possible, with tentative 
plans. Pupils are encouraged to visit campuses early during their 
senior year. 

The grade-counseling phase of our program deals directly with 
those pupils having academic troubles in the classroom. Most of 
these cases are on a referral basis from the classroom teacher. In 
addition, a systematic check of the office grade records is made. 

The Principal and Director of Guidance have cooperated in the 
development of a short non-credit course on “How to Study.” This 
course is offered to all freshmen on a required basis and to inter- 
ested upperclassmen on a voluntary basis. 

The grading of mental ability tests has been delegated to the 
Guidance Office. In order to maintain uniformity of administra- 
tion, the Director of Guidance conducts the tests, grades the re- 
sponses, and prepares a statistical tabulation for all staff members. 
Other test summaries of interest to the staff are also compiled and 
distributed through the Guidance Office. 

A “Free-Take One!” table has been set up in the library for 
the distribution of free vocational and social guidance materials. 
Since the pupils do not have an assigned teacher-counselor, they 
may not have a direct guidance service contact. This free material 
may act as liason for the Guidance Office. 

A Guidance Services bulletin board has been established in the 
main corridor of the school. The display of posters and other ma- 
terials connected with the guidance program is changed weekly. 

Distributed bi-monthly is a mimeographed newsletter which 
outlines the materials which have been received in the Guidance 
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Office since the last issue. This bulletin is posted in several loca- 
tions in the school for the use of the faculty and pupils who might 
be interested. This, in part, helps to counteract the possibility 
that worthwhile materials might pass into the filing cabinet without 
proper dissemination to interested persons. 

Home and Community Relationships. The Guidance Office 
will produce three radio programs during the current school year. 
The first of these fifteen-minute programs presented two playlets 
dealing with the role of the school counselor in the life of a high 
school pupil and encouraged the use of guidance services by both 
pupils and parents. 

During Open House a table in the library was used for display 
of a selection of free occupational materials especially interesting 
to parents. This material was arranged in front of two large poster 
boards outlining sources where occupational information can be 
obtained and new guidance services introduced in Gallia Academy 
during the past year. 

The Guidance Office maintains a file of newspaper articles 
having to do with the schools of Gallipolis. It is used to determine 
neglected areas of school news and to encourage more classroom 
teachers to report activities. School publicity is handled by the 
Principal. 

Placement and Follow-Up. All vocational placement in Gallia 
Academy is handled through the Principal’s Office. The Guidance 
Office participates only indirectly in this area at the present time. 
A follow-up study of the graduating classes of 1948, 1950, and 1952 
was completed during 1954. Findings were summarized and pre- 
sented in booklet form to staff members, the Board of Education, 
local newspapers, and interested professional people throughout 
the State. This is to be a continuing project. 

In-Service Training. The Principal has made available time in 
regularly scheduled teacher’s meetings for the Director of Guidance 
to present matters pertaining to the program. Additional meetings 
have been devoted to certain areas in the program such as the 
follow-up study and individual counseling. The Guidance Com- 
mittee meets upon call and considers matters of major concern in 
the program. Meetings are not held without reason. 

The Director of Guidance maintains membership in three pro- 
fessional organizations in the field of personnel and guidance. At 
present, he is the only staff member holding such memberships. 
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Efforts are made to attend workshops and other professional meet- 
ings which have an in-service value. 
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METHODS OF EVALUATION 


Evaluation, as we think of it, should answer the question: Does 
the program meet our pre-determined goals? Briefly, our goals fall 
under the broad category of successful pupil adjustment to achieve 
the most from current educational environment and future post- 
graduate life. We feel that some of our techniques of evaluation 
will increase in validity as the program develops. 

Pupil response is foremost in our evaluation processes. We 
look for both candid and directed responses to indicate our degree 
of success in a particular area. Pupils will comment to each other, 
to teachers and to the administration on their reactions to group 
and individual guidance techniques. We listen for this response. 

Teacher suggestions and criticisms of the program serve as a 
measure of evaluation. These have been very helpful and have 
served as the basis for a readjustment of certain phases of the pro- 
gram. Verbal comments from recent graduates are important. Dur- 
ing the first week of the fall semester, alumni visitors to the Guid- 
ance Office outnumbered casuak pupil visitors. Community and 
parent response has served as a guide also. 

From time to time major portions of our program are submitted 
to the Guidance Services Section of the Ohio State Department of 
Education for comment and response. Contact is also maintained 
with the Guidance Department of a nearby State university. Our 
State Guidance Service has issued a guide or evaluation sheet 
against which the operation of the school guidance program can 
be measured. The follow-up study, previously mentioned, con- 
tained evaluation measures for use by the alumni contacted. How- 
ever, since all who answered had graduated before a formal pro- 
gram was initiated, it is felt that this instrument will become more 
significant in the next few years as its use is continued. 

While our testing program needs revamping, certain tests and 
records serve as a measure of academic and social adjustment. 

Professional meetings afford a good opportunity to compare our 
program with the efforts of other schools and guidance workers. 
By keeping abreast of current practices and effective methods, it 
is possible to encourage and improve the local program. 

Response of such individuals as the Superintendent of Schools, 
Principal, and members of the local Board of Education may be a 
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sounding board of over-all effectiveness. Their sensitivities are 
geared to results, as well as to the needs of pupils. 

The Guidance Committee should act as a body to supplement 
and clarify teacher suggestions. As an especially interested group, 
they should serve as outposts, constantly on the lookout for im- 
provements needed and possible in the guidance program. They 
have constant individual contact with pupils in the school. This 
should give them insight. 

Lastly, the element of common sense is worthy of consideration 
as a technique of evaluation. We use it! It is especially necessary 
in adapting certain generally accepted guidance techniques to the 
local situation. 

We are hoping to incorporate more techniques of evaluation 
into our program. The foregoing are open to criticism as overly 
subjective. We accept this on the premise that we are dealing with 
“subjects,” not statistics. 

In summary, it should be said again that we have evaluated our 
program by these techniques. The portions of our program which 
have been discussed provide a sample of a high school program 
which has developed in the past two years. We believe our pupils 
are worthy of the best we can give them in a guidance program. 
We want a program based on need. We want an improving pro- 
gram. We want our program to be more than the oft-quoted “series 
of happy accidents.” 
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Supervised Practicum for School 
Guidance Workers 


Ray THOMPSON 
Counselor-Trainer, North Carolina College at Durham 


KA 


HERE are some dangers involved when one attempts to speak 
or write about a practicum for school guidance workers, but 
the writer was willing to venture this discussion for two reasons: 

1. There are few, if any, experts in planning and facilitating a satisfactory 
practicum for guidance trainees at the master’s level, and a sincere effort to add 
to the growing body of data in this area might enhance our chances of develop- 
ing satisfactory practicums. 

2. The content of this discussion is based on the writer’s experience in offer- 
ing a practicum and forthcoming criticisms of the contents will help the writer 
to offer a more effective practicum. 


A Problem and a Need. Counselor training is in its infancy, and 
the attempt to offer a supervised practicum in training programs 
of one-year duration represents an innovation almost revolutionary 
in nature. This facet of counselor training is so new that it is 
practically impossible to find desirable training precedents based 
on successful practices. 

There is almost unanimous agreement among counselor trainers, 
however, relative to the need for a supervised practicum for guid- 
ance workers in a one-year training program. This position is usu- 
ally based on one or more of the following reasons: 


1. The need for guidance workers is pressing and the supply so limited 
that a minimum training program is demanded. 

2. It is desirable to relate practical experiences to the early stages of training 
in theory. 

3. Most school people who are willing to take graduate work limit their 
training to one year or the master’s degree. 

4. Many states require a practicum experience for counselor certification. 


Objectives and Meaning. A discussion on the meaning of a 
supervised practicum could utilize a great deal of time and space. 
Such a discussion could consider the various concepts of guidance 
and the terms used to describe acceptable practicum experiences. 
Various colleges and universities use different course titles to de- 
scribe the practicum in their catalogs, such as Practicum, Counsel- 
ing Laboratory, Internship, Field Experience, and Supervised Prac- 
tice in Counseling. 
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The writer prefers to describe the practicum experience by call- 
ing it “Supervised Practicum in Guidance.” This descriptive title 
implies a broad concept of personnel and guidance services with 
counseling only one of the services offered by the school counselor. 
The practicum is an effort to help trainees focalize their thoughts 
relative to the nature and meaning of guidance, and it attempts 
to help them transfer methodology and theory into applied prac- 
tices by providing opportunities to engage in suitable guidance 
activities under supervision. 

The basic training of the guidance worker must be predicated 
on the purpose he is to serve. Using this principle as a guide, a 
survey was made of 160 selected administrators in sixteen southern 
states to determine the characteristics and skills they felt were 
essential for guidance workers. The most important characteristics 
in approximate order of ranking based upon the administrator's 
replies are these: 


1. Believes a knowledge of self is basic for intelligent choice and attainment 
of maximum efficiency. 

2. Believes every individual has intrinsic worth as a person. 

3. Maintains a professional attitude toward confidential information. 

4. Possesses knowledge relative to child growth and development. 

5. Believes the guidance worker has a responsibility to the client and 
society. 

6. Is well adjusted in personal life. 

7. Possesses knowledge of the basic theories of personality development. 

8. Believes society has the obligation to help each individual to live a life 
that is individually satisfying and socially effective. 

9. Has had broad training in counseling and guidance courses. 


Some of the skills mentioned most frequently, in approximate order 
of ranking, are these: 


1. Skilled in the use of the basic techniques available for the study of the 
individual, such as the counseling interview and observation. 
2. Able to organize and administer guidance services. 
. Able to assist students in a study of their own interests and abilities. 
. Able to gain the confidence and cooperation of the staff. 
. Able to initiate a successful counseling relationship. 
Able to evaluate a guidance program. 
Able to carry on follow-up studies. 
. Able to proceed with a successful counseling relationship. 
. Skilled in the use of occupational information. 
. Skilled in the use of educational information. 


SO OID TH S OO 


Content and Methodology. The school counselor desired by ad- 
ministrators must be a general guidance worker with broad training 
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in guidance. He must be a coordinator of school guidance services, 
a helping arm to pupils and staff, and a technician in the use of 
the most commonly used guidance tools and skills. 

The counseling interview must receive top priority in a satis- 
factory practicum experience and the trainee should receive very 
close and competent supervision in this area. The following list 
of activities would be representative and in keeping with the ob- 
jectives suggested in the preceding section. These activities are not 
necessarily listed in the order of their importance but they will 
offer varied experiences and will require different levels of com- 
petence and skills. 

1. Counseling interviews. 

2. “Staged” recorded interviews. 

3. Group orientation and discussion. 

4. Test administration, scoring and interpreting. 

5. Work with pupil personnel records. 

6. Observation of competent guidance workers. 

7. Observation of pupils. 

8. Home visitations and conferences. 

9. Use of rating scales and survey forms. 

10. Collecting and filing occupational and educational materials. 

11. In-service training meetings and attendance at professional meetings. 

12. Making case studies and participating in case conferences. 

13. Seminar discussions. 

14. Field trips to agencies, e.g., child guidance clinics, family service units, 

public and private employment offices, etc. 

The practicum must be a structured experience based on a series 
of required preliminary courses, but the methodology will depend 
upon the extent to which the above list is used or modified. 
Whether students are full time or whether they are employed and 
take courses on a part time basis will be outstanding determiners 
of the kind and number of experiences that can be planned and 
executed. The presence or absence of a campus laboratory school 
may also affect the practicum, but regardless of limitations there 
will be a need for some formal lectures, recordings, demonstra- 
tions, and discussions. 

Trainees should be permitted to go as far as individual com- 
petences will permit and written reports of activities should be 
submitted frequently. There seems to be some value in the use of 
rating scales to motivate the trainee and to give him and others 
a chance to evaluate his characteristics and skills. 

Some Pressing Problems. The need for satisfactory practicum 
experiences for those training to be school guidance workers is 
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genuine and there are a number of problems that must be faced 
by those responsible for offering the training. Here are a few of 
the most pressing ones that should be given immediate atiention: 

Where can one secure competent help when planning a practicum experience? 

How does one get started, what are the minimum facilities needed, and who 
should do the supervising? 

Should the practicum be limited to school-related experiences and activities? 

How can a satisfactory practicum be offered during a summer session? 

What sources can be tapped to assure an adequate supply of clients? 

Must the practicum try to simulate an ideal situation when counselors never 
work under ideal conditions? 

How much time should the trainee be required to give to the practicum? 

What is the minimum number and types of experiences that must be 
included? 

When grades are given what does a passing grade in the practicum mean? 

Should a minimum number of courses in theory precede the practicum 
experience? 


Satisfactory answers to these questions would enhance our 
chances of offering the kinds of practicums which are needed. Suc- 
cessful practicum experiences should be collected and disseminated. 

Summary. The training of school counselors is in its infancy 
and little is known about what constitutes a satisfactory practicum 
experience for those desirous of becoming school guidance workers 
at the end of a one-year training program. Counselor trainers agree 
that there is a need for a training program which will combine 
theory with supervised practice, but cannot agree upon what should 
comprise the supervised practicum. 

A satisfactory practicum experience for school guidance workers 
cannot be limited to supervised practice in counseling because the 
school guidance worker is a generalized practitioner who uses many 
tools, techniques, and skills. 

The objectives, content, and methodology of the practicum must 
be based on the product expected. The type of guidance worker 
administrators are seeking may be visualized in terms of the char- 
acteristics and skills they are expected to possess. The practical ex- 
periences in the practicum may be modified due to the types of 
students enrolled or the type of school in which the trainees can 
be placed but the experiences must be broad in nature and require 
varied levels of competence. The methods used in the practicum 
should include lectures, recordings, demonstrations, group discus- 
sions, field trips, and as much practice in the application of theory 
as each trainee’s competence will permit. 




















Career Days 


ANNE H. MAYNARD 
Guidance Director, Senior High School, Logan, West Virginia 
KR 


NE of the prominent men of the community entered the school 
O)iuitaing carrying some fossils he had found in the coal mines. 
This was just one of many interesting people going to school during 
Career Days. 

This article will summarize the planning and program of a 
recent Career Days for the approximately 1200 students in the 
Logan Senior High School, the first school in southern West Vir- 
ginia to provide such a service. 

Organization and planning for Career Days began early the 
first semester. The date was set for the beginning of second se- 
mester. Four committees were named: planning, publicity, recep- 
tion and invitation. The guidance director served as coordinator 
of the project. The principal, Frank E. McDade, worked along 
with each committee, encouraging every attempt and also carrying 
a sizeable share of the load. 

The planning committee decided upon a survey of occupational 
and vocational interests to be made by the Key Club as one of the 
first student activities. Further plans included assembly programs, 
inspirational talks, parent interviews and discussions, ideas for 
further student participation, and the program itself. 

The publicity committee made a study of available free ma- 
terials to be used in displays in halls and library and ordered what 
they considered helpful. From time to time the bulletin boards in 
the halls, library, and guidance office were covered with posters, 
bulletins, and book covers depicting some phase of the purpose of 
Career Days. The themes for these displays included, among others, 
“You and your ability” and “After high school, What?” These dis- 
plays aroused interest and at the same time encouraged use of the 
library facilities by the students. 

This committee contacted the local radio station (there was 
only one at that time) and both local newspapers. They found a 
welcome at both places. Arrangements were made with the radio 
station for a fifteen-minute weekly broadcast. This was produced 
under the supervision of the committee with both students and 
faculty taking part. As the time drew near for the activities, an ar- 
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ticle prepared by the committee or the director of guidance at the 
request of the committee was given to the local newspapers. The 
committee or principal or guidance coordinator talked with the 
civic groups of the city and as many as possible of the P.T.A.’s of 
the feeder school communities. The values to be gained by Career 
Days and an earnest request for assistance were emphasized. 

The invitation committee and the guidance coordinator pre- 
pared a letter of invitation which was typed and mimeographed in 
the school stenographic department. One copy was given to each 
student to take home. The response to this was most encouraging. 
This committee also invited superintendents of schools, school 
board members, civic leaders, and others in the community. 

A list of available speakers was prepared by this committee. 
For the first Career Days program the invitation committee invited 
the discussion leaders. This did not work exactly as they hoped. 
Therefore, the second time this was changed. The director of guid- 
ance agreed to contact personally each business or professional 
person who was to lead a discussion. This involved two days of 
almost constant telephoning, but was most satisfactory, since in this 
way the exact time could be given and verified. 

The planning committee made a schedule of conferences in line 
with the desires of the students as evidenced in the student survey. 
Each home room teacher scheduled students for the conferences they 
wished to attend. 

A detailed schedule of talks, room assignments, and room 
teacher-hosts was made. As soon as all speakers had been invited 
and their acceptance was definite, this schedule with the names of 
the speakers was mimeographed ready for distribution. 

The Student Council served as receptionists and aides on the 
Days. Pages from the council were assigned to the principal and 
guidance director for messages or errands. They were excused 
from duty while conferences were in session. The Student Council 
was given very careful instructions concerning their duties. The 
president stood near the door and greeted each parent and person 
taking part in the program. The secretary of the council presided 
at the guest book at which all visitors registered name and address. 
This furnished a record for the school and also served as a mailing 
list for letters of appreciation and thanks. Members of the council 
equipped with copies of the detailed schedule escorted the visitors 
to the rooms where they were expected. 
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Teachers assigned as hosts to the various rooms remained there 
throughout the scheduled events to maintain order, check attend- 
ance, make visitors feel welcome, encourage pupil participation, and 
assist in any way the occasion required. 

Meticulous attention to every detail made the Days themselves 
run smoothly and effectively. 

The first day of the week set aside as Career week was given 
over to Assembly programs. These had to be held by classes due 
to the inadequate seating capacity of the auditorium. A lawyer 
of outstanding speaking ability with a fondness for high school 
students talked to them on the importance of developing one’s 
capacities to the greatest possible extent according to the oppor- 
tunities. 

During the first hour of student discussions on the second day, 
the parents met in the auditorium for a talk on the purpose of 
Career Days and the value of parent-child understanding of all 
problems involved in the child’s choice of vocation. It helped par- 
ents to see the complex changing economic situation in the very 
personal light of its relationship to their own children. A new 
appreciation of the school program was a direct result of this in- 
formal meeting. . 

There were 76 different speakers who spoke on 57 different ca- 
reers. Some of these speakers made more than one talk. There 
were 15 or 18 different discussion groups going on at the same time. 

There was no attempt by the representatives of various trades, 
professions, or businesses to glamourize or “over-sell.” For the most 
part, the talks were down-to-earth, practical remarks by a person 
with firsthand knowledge of his subject. In fact, de-glamourizing 
of certain occupations was one accomplishment. 

One of the most colorful and interesting conference groups was 
the one by the housewives. They attempted to show the importance 
of the woman in the home with especial emphasis on means of 
providing a little extra color and beauty with little strain on the 
family budget. The flower arrangements being carried to their 
rooms added a touch of charm to the whole scene. The girls were 
enthusiastic over these meetings. 

An appreciation for the principal industry of the local area 
with its many job opportunities was given by one of the most 
prominent coal operators. Along with the information on jobs in 
the mining management division, he displayed an exhibit of local 
coal. Among the pieces were some very well-defined fossils. Stu- 
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dents who attended this came away with a new appreciation of their 
science classes as well as some new and correct ideas concerning 
future employment opportunities in the basic industry of their 
home community. 

The last conference period was extended to one hour and forty- 
five minutes. During this time all the girls and female members of 
the faculty went to the Gym for a demonstration of modern home 
making conducted by the home economist and her assistants of the 
Appalachian Electric Power Company. At the same time, all the 
boys and male members of the faculty gathered in the Auditorium 
for information on Selective Service Requirements and opportuni- 
ties in the armed services. Personnel from the local recruiting office 
were present to lead the talks and answer questions. 

The students were allowed time for an expression of opinion 
on what they had gained from the days’ activities, for suggestions 
for improvement, and also for personal interviews with faculty 
members to help them clarify and apply what they had learned. 
The faculty gave their reactions to the Days and ideas for improve- 
ment. Parents were invited to return for conferences on the prob- 
lem of their own child’s career or to give their feelings in regard 
to the value of Career Days. 

An editorial in the daily newspaper after the Days were over 
pointed out the service rendered to the people, the community, 
the business enterprises, and the professions by this assistance to 
young people in helping them find the life’s work for which they 
were best suited. 

The school continued the radio programs for a few times. An 
appreciation for the unusual cooperation shown the school was 
expressed by radio to all the community. Under the leadership 
of the guidance director, the practical values of Career Day con- 
ferences were emphasized. 

Letters of heartfelt thanks were mailed to every person who 
assisted in making these days worthwhile experiences for Logan 
High School students. 

Community and student reaction to the program was most 
favorable. 
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Four crucial areas in connection with curriculum development 
are discussed by Hollis L. Caswell and Arno A. Bellack in an article 
“Curriculum Developments” in The School Executive for January 
1955. There is an account of the fundamentals that the school 
should teach in the light of the new concepts of fundamentals 
which have been urged upon the schools. Suggestions for partici- 
pation of laymen and the leadership which school administrators 
should assume is indicated. Freedom of learning and teaching in 
the public schools is presented as a problem for clarification. It is 
stated: ““The most common current threats to freedom of learning 
and teaching are to be found in attempts to curtail discussion of 
topics and issues identified as controversial by certain groups and to 
deny students and teachers access to materials relevant to such 
issues and topics.” 





The importance of guidance in the classroom is presented by 
Camilla M. Low in the January issue of the NEA Journal in an 
article entitled “What Principles of Learning Imply for Guidance.” 
Some of the principles of learning are discussed as they apply to the 
classroom situation. Practical principles suitable to meaningful 
life activities are presented. The facilitation of learning through 
more than one sensory approach is discussed. Feelings, attitudes, 
values and appreciations are stressed as ways in which a child uses 
his knowledge—all a part of the educative process. 





Better use of community resources for a school health program 
is presented in an article, “Untapped Health Resources,” published 
in the January Journal of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion by Viola Price. The make-up of a broad health council for the 
school community, the benefits from the council and its activities 
in carrying out the program are discussed. Practical activities and 
suggestions for the health program in the schools or suggestions for 
establishing such a program are discussed. 





In an article by Harry E. Moore, “What Does Our Town Need,” 
in the January 1955 issue of The Nations Schools, a survey of a 
dying Texas town is presented. A group of high school students 
became interested in what was happening to their town and organ- 
ized their forces for the survey. This became a very successful 
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enterprise by the students. It originated in their classes and was 
carried out into the community and adopted to the specific causes 
for lack of progress. Many splendid suggestions for taking the 
school to the needs of the community are indicated. 





C. A. Weber discusses in an article, “The Basic Rights and Obli- 
gations of Teachers,” in the February issue of The American School 
Board Journal, issues that affect every teacher and administrator. A 
basis for obtaining a minimum salary in a local community is 
illustrated. Working conditions, leaves of absence, and growth in 
service are discussed. A list of 21 techniques for helping high 
school teachers grow is presented. This list was determined by 
teachers and administrators from 325 selected secondary schools 
of the North Central Association. 





“Cooperative Administration—Fact or Fancy,” by Henry T. Wil- 
lett in the February 1955 issue of the NEA Journal will be of in- 
terest to administrators and teachers. The author presents the 
theory and then shows how it has worked in certain areas. He 
works into the theory a broadening program of public relations in 
which all staff members should participate. It is shown that this 
type of administration has worked in industry and that experiments 
have shown that it has passed the stage of theory. It is declared 
that “although the process is more time consuming and difficult, it 
tends to multiply the forces that are willing to support and be re- 
sponsible for education’s growth.” 

CLAuDE R. RICKMAN 
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The Audio-Visual Communication Review reports on “Color 
Vs. Black and White in Instructional Films,” a research project 
of A. W. Vandemeer, Professor of Education at The Pennsylvania 
State University and a member of the Instructional Film Research 
Program. 

The purpose of the investigation reported in this article was 
to test the validity of three common reasons for using color in se- 
lected instructional films: 


1. Color may be an important cue in learning what the film is intended to 
teach; for example, a film to teach the identification of poisonous snakes of the 
United States might be made in color if the color of the snakes is an important 
cue in identifying them. 

2. Contrasting colors in graphic presentations could be used for emphasis 
to make certain things stand out; for example, in an animated diagram of the 
Frasch Process for mining sulphur, the steam pipes might be colored bright 
blue and the pipes carrying molten sulphur might be bright orange. 

3. Color may be pleasing to the learner, and its aesthetic appeal may have 
an indirect effect in promoting greatew learning, even though the color itself 
provides neither important meaningful cues nor emphasis. 


The following conclusions seem to be supported by the data 
gathered in this study: 


1. The use of color in instructional films which may superficially seem to 
“call for color” does not appear to be justified in terms of greater learning on 
the part of those who view the films. If color is to be used effectively in films 
there must be careful pre-production consideration of the probable psycho- 
logical impact of specific uses of color upon the learner. 

2. The contribution of color in film seems to be related more to the retention 
of learning than to the immediate acquisition of learning. Those who view 
olor films may not learn more than those who view the same films in black 
and white but they are likely to forget less of what they learn than those who 
view the black and white films. 

3. While “liking” for a film and learning from the film are probably posi- 
tively related, the influence of color in determining such liking is not great 
enough to warrant its use as a means of increasing liking and therewith in- 
creasing learning. The “aesthetic value” of color as a contribution to learning 
effectiveness appears to be less than that of the intrinsic appeal of the subject 
matter. 

4. Sex differences with regard to preferences for and learning from color 
films are slight. 


The Audio-Visual Communication Review is a publication of 
the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, National Education 
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Association, Washington, D. C. The Review is issued quarterly, 
subscription $4.00 per year. 





The North Carolina Department of Archives and History an- 
nounces a series of picture slide programs on North Carolina. 
These visual aids are grouped into the following eight programs: 
Early Architecture of North Carolina, North Carolina Legends and 
Mysteries, The Cherokee Indians—Their Myths and Legends, Fort 
Macon, The Lost Colony, Unto These Hills, North Carolina Pot- 
tery, Wedgewood China. 





Records based on titles in the Children’s Landmark Book Series 
are now available. The titles are “Pocahontas and Captain John 
Smith,” “The Winter at Valley Forge,” “Daniel Boone: Opening of 
the Wilderness,” and “Sam Houston: The Tallest Texan.” Write 
to Enrichment Records, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., for 
a descriptive folder on other titles. Prices: 78 rpm (standard 
speed) album, $2.95 per title; 33144 rpm (long play) record (includ- 
ing two titles), $3.95. 





The NAVA Bluebook of Used 16mm Projectors is now avail- 
able. This 120-page book is designed to serve as a trade-in and 
specification guide to all makes and models of 16mm _ projectors 
manufactured since 1923. The new Bluebook is plastic bound, 
soft cover, 84% x 11 inches in size. It lists 365 models of 16mm mo- 
tion picture projectors including: 16mm sound projectors, 16mm 
optical /magnetic sound projectors, 16mm carbon arc projectors and 
16mm silent projectors. The description of each model is very com- 
plete, showing manufacturing date, list price, serial number, lens, 
lamp, reel capacity, rewind information and parts available. 

Special features of the Bluebook are: Serial Number Index, 
Projection Lamp Table, Exciter Lamp Table, Lamp Nomencla- 
ture Chart, Screen Size Table of 16mm and 35mm Projectors, and 
Trouble Chart for 16mm Projectors. Price is $4.00 per copy, $3.50 
if check enclosed with order, $3.00 per copy for orders of 10 or 
more copies. 

Write to National Audio-Visual Association Inc., 2540 Eastwood 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Book Keviews 











William S. Roeder, Dictionary of European History. New York: 

Philosophical Library, 1954. 316 pp. $6.00. 

This dictionary is a handy reference for secondary school social 
studies teachers and pupils. The most important European per- 
sonalities, events and political instruments from 500 A. D. to the 
present day are identified. Enough information is provided to 
make it useful both as a reference and source book. The inclusion 
of a proportionately greater number of recent events and modern 
day statesmen, along with the emphasis given to the background 
of those European countries which are currently great powers in- 
creases its value to the junior and senior high school classroom. 
Although this dictionary gives primary attention to the political 
events, instruments and personalities, there is adequate coverage of 
concomitant economic, social and cultural history for the secondary 
school level. 

It will interest the teacher to know that the vocabulary is not 
especially technical. The ideas are clearly, simply and precisely 
expressed. It is not beyond the ifiterest or intellectual capacity of 
the average student; he should find it a satisfying reference. The 
student interested in history will find this book a motivating, in- 
terest-creating one to peruse. It should, by all means, be in every 
secondary school library and social studies classroom. 

Epwarp T. BROWN 


Paquin, Laurence G. and Marian D. Irish, The People Govern. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1954. 598 pp. $4.00. 

This textbook is organized around eleven basic premises upon 
which the government of the United States is based. Each premise 
is developed in from two to five chapters. 

The format is advantageous to both the teacher and student. 
The short narrative introduction to each unit and chapter will 
arouse both interest and curiosity. The “key words” at the end of 
each chapter are judiciously selected to help the student review the 
salient points. The suggested activities stimulate the use of com- 
munity and current resource material as well as advanced reference 
materials. The “additional reading references” are also extremely 
varied but pertinent and based on likely pupil interests. Pictures 
and charts are plentiful, meaningful, and attractive. Particularly 
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effective are the short interpretative sentences which introduce each 
paragraph of the Constitution. 

The authors have presented a definition and description of 
democracy as every student and citizen should know it. The de- 
scription is realistic, idealistic and modern; it does not lack in facts 
on background explanation. The strong emphasis placed on the 
necessity for individual participation in government—that good 
citizenship is a personal thing—is appropriate to our times. Be- 
cause this book vividly interprets and explains contemporary 
America it is recommended as a basal text. Epwarp T. BRowN 


The Young Traveler Series. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
pp. 224. $3.00. 


This series was launched in September 1954 with the following 
books: The Young Traveler in France by Reid, The Young Trav- 
eler in Sweden by Proctor, The Young Traveler in Holland by van 
Someren, and The Young Traveler in England and Wales by 
Trease. Published since then are The Young Traveler in Switzer- 
land by Meier, The Young Traveler in Ireland by Herring, The 
Young Traveler in New Zealand by Harrop, and The Young Trav- 
eler in Australia by Monypenny. Scheduled for March and April 
are The Young Traveler in Germany, by Larsen and The Young 
Traveler in Italy by Raymond. 

Each of the Young Traveler books is an independent story in 
which an American family, usually with two or more children of 
different ages, visit another country. During their stay of a year of 
more they learn much about the life and traditions of the country, 
make friends with other teenagers, and visit the usual museums 
and other “musts” for tourists. As house guests of friends or rela- 
tives, however, they go beyond guide books and attend school, 
weddings, parties, and participate in other family and community 
activities. 

Each book is illustrated with a map of the country, sketches, 
and photographs. The series is well written and edited, interest- 
ing, informative, and contemporary. Here is excellent enrichment 
material for social studies and literature classes. ea | 








